CHAPTER VII

SOME BALLAD COMMUNITIES

THE ballads are a record of social history, and many of them
reflect a distinctive type of community and a distinctive set of
social values. The early background to all European ballads
is apparently roughly the same, a "small, stable, and self-
sufficient" community as described by Entwistle in his European
Balladry.1 He quotes as a classical example that found in the
Serbian mountains where the "heroic form of poetry and
society has persisted". The social unit is the small one of the
"tribe or family state". It is an aristocratic society, but "the
criterion of aristocracy is personal prowess; allegiance is given
to a leader who joins birth to valour.. . . Raids on traditional
enemies, vendettas, marriage under the figure of bride-stealing,
and calamitous battles make up the stuff, not only of enter-
tainment, but of instruction. . . ." This type of community
can only exist where government is localized, as in mountainous
or border districts. Entwistle says of Serbia that "on the
plains the heroic ballad is no longer at home, and traditional-
songs are cultivated chiefly by the women in their dances"
(whereas the ballad seems to be a predominantly masculine
art). The ballad community is essentially mediaeval, in contrast
not only to modern but to pre-mediseval society like that of
the wandering Germanic peoples. The latter had their own
distinctive kind of poetry, the heroic epic, which is national in
that it is about the leaders of the whole people; whereas the
ballad is local, and deals only with the affairs of a small, static
group. Ballads do not begin anywhere in Europe until the mass
migrations are over.

The Serbian community is still mediaeval and is very like
the society described by the Spanish ballads of the frontier
and by the Danish ballads. The latter society has been
admirably summarized by Axel Olrik.2 The heroes of the
Danish ballads and the people who were the patrons of ballad-
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